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tion to Speransky's constitutional ideas, precipitated his downfall. His plan of reform was unknown outside a small group of higher officials. It will be remembered that Arakcheev, Alexander's trusted friend, was not taken into the tsar's confidence concerning the proposed establishment of the State Council and that in protest he resigned the office of minister of war.6 The air of mystery that surrounded Speransky's activities added to the alarm and apprehensions of the conservative elements. The breath-taking rise of an obscure employee to the summit of the bureaucratic hierarchy had created resentment and jealousies, and in spite of his affable demeanor he had wounded the susceptibilities of many and had made powerful personal enemies. In 1811 and 1812 aristocratic and bureaucratic St. Petersburg was militantly anti-French, whereas Speransky had the perhaps not entirely undeserved reputation of being Napoleon's admirer. A cabal headed by the Grand Duchess Catherine, Arakcheev, and the historian Karamzin spared no effort in proving to the tsar that his trusted adviser was a traitor who had brought the country to the rim of the abyss. The decisive factor in the disgrace of Speransky, however, was in all probability the basic incompatibility between his logical, forceful, and precise mind and the tsar's faltering emotional liberalism.7 In the evening of March 17, 1812, the all-powerful minister was summoned to the palace, and after a two-hour audience with his imperial master, the nature of which has remained a closely guarded secret, he was exiled first to Nizhni-Novgorod and later (September, 1812) to Perm.8
6 See p. 647. Information bearing on Speransky's plan was long withheld, A summary and lengthy excerpts from this document were published for the first time by N. I. Turgenev in his volume La Russie et Us russes (Paris, 1847). Baron M. A. Korff, in a two-volume biography of Speransky (St. Petersburg, 1861), made but cursory and veiled references to the proposed reform. A. N. Pypin, in 1885, and V. I. Semevsky, in 1888 (the latter on the basis of archive materials), gave good factual and analytical accounts of Speransky's abortive constitutional charter, but its text and related documents were not published until 1905, one hundred years after they were written.
7 See pp. 633-634.
8 In the middle of 1814 Speransky was permitted to reside on one of his remote estates. His direct appeals to the tsar having remained unanswered, he bowed to the inevitable and, chastened and humbled by his experience, sought the patronage of his former enemy, Arakcheev. The intervention of the latter proved successful. In August, 1816, Speransky was appointed governor of Penza and in 1819 governor-general of Siberia. In 1821 he returned to St. Petersburg, where his reappearance created a short-lived sensation. He was given a large estate and was appointed a member of the State Council and of the commission on codification, but Alexander